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THE POPE AND THE ROCKETS 


Ceremonies attending the death of 
a Pope and the shooting of a rocket 
to the moon both in the same week 
vividly illustrate the different paces at 
which different aspects of human life 
proceed today. Age-old traditions un- 
changed for centuries and unheard-of 
novelty which has never happened 
before exist side by side. Despite 
laudable efforts to “modernize” the 
Papacy and to “modernize” religion, 
the “modernization” proceeds too 
slowly to have the necessary effect on 
the acceleration of science. Although 
the Pope spoke out often against war, 
he could not speak out concretely 
enough to make the weight of his op- 
position felt in a way which could 
prevent catastrophic wars. 

When measured against the chal- 
lenge of science and technology, all 
religious organizations have so far 
failed. When the need is for pro- 
phetic moral leadership, the churches 
persist in still playing only their 
“pastoral” or priestly role. In this 
they show themselves no more imagi- 
native morally than the politicians, 
the educators or the scientists them- 
selves. It is significant that moral 
leadership against war in this century 
has fallen neither to a Protestant or 
a Catholic, but to a Hindu. It is not 
the Papacy nor the Protestant Council 
of Churches which has given the 
answer to the rockets. They have still 
to learn that answer from a reinter- 
pretation of their own traditions and 
from the inspiration and example of 
the best of the Hindu tradition as 
focused in Gandhi. 


CHRISTIANITY & MR. DULLES 
The Middle East crisis had hardly 


begun to subside when informed 
people, with the exception of those 
who have been reduced to cynicism, 
were thrown into jitters over the 
Chinese off-shore islands, Quemoy 
and Matsu. 

The guns of the Chinese People’s 
Republic were pouring shells on 
Quemoy. Chiang Kai-shek, head of 
Nationalist China, is the general who 
in the Twenties made a united front 
with Russian Communists and when 
he later broke with them massacred 
hundreds of thousands of Chinese 
trade unionists and peasants, as well 
as a number of Communists. Having 
been driven from the mainland in 
1949 by Chinese Communist revolu- 
tionists, Chiang proclaimed that if 
the mainland government did not 
stop trying to take Quemoy by force, 
he would invade the mainland and 
take over the whole of China. This 
aging ruler and his wife, who has been 


the politics 


busily lobbying in the United States, 
were long touted by many American 
missionaries in China as outstanding 
examples, in a sinful world, of dedi- 
cated Christian political leaders. Yet 
as recently as October 10, Chiang is- 
sued a message in which he professed 
to worry lest the Chinese Communists 
should not, after a cease-fire of a 
week, resume the attack on Quemoy! 
For war, proclaimed this eminent 
anti-Marxist-Leninist “is a midwife to 
revolution”. If the Commies would 
attack again “they would invite at- 
tack by the free world’s anti-aggres- 
sion force” and be wiped out by the 
crusaders for freedom. 


This is not to suggest that the be- 
havior of the Communists was angelic. 
Mao’s propaganda machine was pro- 
claiming that the shelling of Quemoy 
was based on the assumption that 
Formosa belonged to the Chinese 
People’s Republic. Khrushchev from 
Moscow was pledging all-out support 
if Mao were attacked and “breathing 
threatening and slaughter,” by atomic 
war if necessary. 

Suddenly on October 5 everybody 
seemed to cool down. All the great 
potentates like Mao and Khrushchev, 
Eisenhower and Dulles, granted that 
the fate of the revolution (or of 
democracy and the Christian re- 
ligion) was not at stake. Maybe a 
compromise could be worked out. 
Chiang did not moderate his voice, 
but he began to evacuate civilians 
from Quemoy. Thus the now familiar 
pattern was repeated: the car in 
which mankind rides the roller-coast- 
er of the “cold war” rises, poises on 
the edge of what seems the abyss, 
plunges down—and then as it proves 
not to have been at the abyss after all, 
for a while speeds on over smother 
terrain. 


Mr. Dulles is a peculiarly dangerous 
and corrupting influence because of 
the way in which he relates his 
Christian religion to his politics, the 
more dangerous and corrupting be- 
cause he is apparently utterly sincere 
about it. Some one recently suggested 
that “when Christian citizens control 
in large measure the policies of their 
government they are tempted to claim 
that their policies are intended to 
implement their Christian imper- 
atives. When they do this they cloak 
the limited interests of their own 
nation with their Christian claims 
and their self-righteous pretensions 
make even more difficult the adjust- 
ments which are necessary if nations 
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of christendom 


are to live together in peace.” Indeed, 
Mr. Dulles is so convinced that the 
fate of democracy and Christendom 
depends on his being in the influen- 
tial position he holds that he could 
write in 1950 and re-affirm some years 
after the Korean War that if the gov- 
ernment of Communist China proved 
to be a de facto government it should 
be admitted to the U. N., but when 
up for confirmation as Secretary of 
State, could give private assurances 
that he did not hold such views and 
then appoint a fanatical pro-Chiang 
man, Walter Robertson, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Far Eastern Affairs. 


Under the circumstances we learn 
with consternation that Dulles is to 
be a featured speaker, at a great 
World Order Study Conference in 
Cleveland this month under the De- 
partment of International Affairs of 
the National Council of Churches. 
This will not promote “good will” 
nor commend the Christian mission- 
ary enterprise in the very places 
where it is most under suspicion as 
identified with American nationalism 
and militarism. 

It would, however, be a great mis- 
take to think that merely making 
Dulles resign would be a substantial 
gain. Certainly liberal Democrats, 
who couple their criticism of Dulles 
with demands for a bigger military 
build-up than Eisenhower’s budget al- 
lows and warnings to the Communists 
that Americans will all stand to- 
gether if Dulles should get us into 
war, offer no hope. 

Every once in a while a military 
man, of all people, injects a breath of 
realism into this heavy atmosphere. 
The other day Vice Admiral Charles 
R. Brown, recently commander of 
the Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean, 
told the National Press Club that he 
opposed even the use of small atomic 
weapons in a limited war. “I have no 
faith”, he declared, “in the so-called 
controlled use of atomic weapons”. 
With both sides having “the power to 
destroy the world”, the Admiral 
warned against driving an enemy into 
a desperate act. He even had the in- 
sight and nerve to point to Hitler in 
his bunker in 1945 and to conclude: 
“We should never force any one into 
bunkers of Berlin again and risk a 
thing like that”, i. e. a resort in des- 
peration to nuclear war. As for un- 
conditional surrender, brinkmanship, 
balance of terror, we are warned, on 
what may be called expert authority, 
to say goodbye to all that. 








REPORT FROM LITTLE ROCK 





THE EXISTENCE OF A GROUP culturally 
and legally designated as inferior is experienced by 
whites as a value, but also as a dis-value and a threat. 
(By “whites,” “upper-class whites,” “lower-class whites,” 
I mean of course “most Southern whites,” “most upper- 
class Southern whites,” ete.; I doubt very much that 
the prejudice of Northerners has the structure described 
here.) The existence of such an “inferior” group is ex- 
perienced as a value especially by upper-class persons 
whose self-esteem is, from an early age, grossly inflated 
by knowledge of their own “superiority,” and by the 
flattery extorted from (or, more rarely in recent times, 
voluntered by) members of the “inferior” group. In 
some degree, the existence of Negroes is so experienced 
by nearly all whites, but to lower-class whites the con- 
tempt expressed (e. g., in ironically excessive servility ) 
by Negroes who identify with upper-class attitudes, is 
a terrible blow to self-esteem; the possibility that 
Negroes may compete successfully with them is an even 
worse threat. In reaction, this group requires repeated 
acts of self-humiliation from Negroes; in its ranks are 
the Negro-haters. For upper-class whites, the existence 
of Negroes is a very pleasant fact, unaccompanied by 
overt anxiety; foundational elements in their personal- 
ity would be threatened by social recognition of Negro- 
white equality, but it is impossible to be self-aware of 
a threat of such magnitude, and these otherwise rational 
persons are oblivious to the emotional basis of their at- 
titudes; their prejudice is rationalized so calmly as to 
appear susceptible to rational suasion. For lower-class 
whites, however, the existence of Negroes is a very am- 
biguous fact; their entrance into “white schools” raises 
the possibility that individual Negroes (or the whole 
body of Negro students) will excel one’s own child, 
and thereby demonstrate that one is inferior to the 
group whose inferiority is so emphatically asserted. 
This is why segregation in transportation, where no 
competition is involved, is not a crucial issue, whereas 
the schools are nearly as sensitive a point as inter-mar- 
riage, that interpersonal act of equality which an- 
nihilates pretensions of racial hierarchy. 

The form of the de-segregation conflict in Little Rock, 
the specific problems which arose, must be understood 
in reference to the character of the city and its peculiar 
relation to the state of Arkansas. In many ways, Little 
Rock is less a Southern city than a Mid-Western city 
situated at the geographical and cultural—but unfortu- 
nately not the political—boundary between the hills to 
the west and north and the plain to the east. Toward 
Oklahoma, in the direction of Van Buren and the State 
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University at Fayetteville, is a culture like Tennessee’s: 
a small Negro population, no heritage of a “race prob- 
lem,” and no violent emotion about segregation. East 
Arkansas, a land of plantations, share-croppers, and poor 
agricultural workers, is similar to Mississippi; racial 
segregation, and even hatred of Negroes, is deeply rooted 
in culture and emotions, and admission of the children 
of the large Negro population to the “white schools” 
(and of whites to the “colored schools’’) is, for the white 
residents, an intolerable idea. Little Rock, as is well 
known, has a history of generally peaceful “race rela- 
tions”; mainly a political city, very slightly industrial, 
with a small poor-white population, it has (at least in 
recent times) accepted segregational institutions believ- 
ingly but not passionately. No doubt, segregation is 
what the white population prefers; no doubt, the pres- 
ence of a designated inferior group is (unconsciously } 
experienced as part of their self-esteem system; this 
preference, this disposition, may be hard to give up, but 
it does not seem that these people feel an imperious need 
to make the world conform to their wishes. Asked to 
state their preference, the great majority votes for sey- 
regation; but the ballot did not ask, “How auch does 
it mean to you?” 

They are opposed to de-segregation—but willing to 
accept it. I put it in this order, because preference for 
segregation is the more conspicuous fact. But the prob- 
lem of Little Rock is brought out more clearly if we re- 
verse the order and say, “They are willing to accept de- 
segregation—but are opposed to it.” If these are the 
facts, and if these facts cannot be changed, then only 
force can accomplish de-segregation, and the implications 
of this thought are very, very serious. 

The Faubus phenomenon should be understood, pri- 
marily, as a politician’s exploitation of the bitter seg- 
regationism of East Arkansas. It is possible that these 
people had accepted Faubus’ presence in the Governor’s 
Mansion only because their leaders knew, long before he 
showed his hand, what they could expect of him. Their 
political power would very likely have displayed itself, 
Orval E. Faubus or no—a point worth attention by those 
who see their problem in terms of an individual who 
betrayed the liberals who helped elect him; or by those 
inclined to hope for a “new” leadership in the Gov- 
ernor’s office. 


To put it most simply: In the fall of 1957, Little Rock 


was ready to accept—without eagerness—the first ultra- 
gradual step in school-desegregation. Immediately, the 
segregationist rural area, in the political form of Gov- 
ernor Faubus, opened warfare on the city, by calling 
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out the National Guard, by trying to inflame the mod- 
erate Little Rock segregationists, and by inciting out- 
siders to volunteer for Little Rock. I say, “put most 
simply,” not because this misrepresents the attitude of 
most citizens, but because of certain notable ambiguities 
in the situation. The School Board, elected as non-seg- 
regationist, turned out to include two strong segregation- 
ists (one the more effective for being covert); the at- 
titude of the Board as a whole, and of the Superintend- 
ent of Schools, can be characterized, charitably, as “lack 
of enthusiasm,” manifested in Blossom’s apologetic pres- 
entation of his “plan” to the citizenry, and in the 
Board’s effort to shake off its legal obligation to admit 
Negroes to Central High, the moment the Faubus inter- 
vention commenced. One is entitled to speculate whether 
there was some degree of collusion between Faubus and 
segregationist elements in the business community de- 
ceived into thinking that some bluff and a mild show of 
force would painlessly exorcise the spirit of racial 
equality, 
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Under Faubus’ assault, it turned out that there were 
no forces within the city prepared or willing to resist 
it. From the start, the Faubus intervention had the effect 
of reminding Little Rock people, till then inclined to 
regard de-segregation as the law of the land and will of 
the nation, of their regional ties, their Arkansan and 
Southern identity. Some gave sympathy to the Faubus 
cause; the rest, stunned by the events, sat quiet and 
awaited the outcome. Those who heeded the slogan 
“law and order” did not augment the mob, but neither 
did they present any opposition to it. 

In retrospect, one might ask whether a vigorous effort 
by liberal elements to transform some of the passive 
submissiveness to de-segregation into positive accept- 
ance would have been superior to the slogan of “law 
and order” under which they attempted to unite the 
city. (By “liberal elements,” I mean those leading 
figures such as Harry Ashmore of the Gazette, the con- 
siderable number of anti-segregationist ministers, and 
a few others; it is necessary to bear in mind that liberal- 
ism in Little Rock has leaders, and influence, but prac- 
tically no rank and file.) Had there been a will to try it, 
the need for anything so drastic was unsuspected, ap- 
parently, by anyone outside the Faubus conspiracy; 
after the conflict broke out, the hope that the white com- 
munity might be held together on a “moderate” basis, 
averting an extreme segregationist reaction, confirmed 
them in their course. But there was no will, either. 
Liberal Southerners (with the usual exceptions) seem 
to be characterized by a desire to retain the Southern 
ideal (of “separate but really equal”) and to give in to 
force majeure with Southern graciousness, without con- 
ceding that their ideal was wrong. “Separate but equal” 
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(they say) was an intelligent idea wrecked by the ir- 
rationalities of other Southerners and the ungenerosity 
of the North. (They are mindful that the South has been 
a whipping-boy for those eager to lash out at injustice 
everywhere except at home. Economic pressures, such 
as the withholding of Federal funds or the threat to do 
so, have tended to increase resentment rather than to 
coerce the desired response.) These people, I am in- 
clined to think, are so far aware that their affirmation 
of the old Southern ideal contradicts their allegiance to 
democracy and Christianity, that they truly desire the 
abolition of segregation; but they want to be compelled 
to give it up, so that they may retain as private faith 
that which they have come to abhor as public fact. 
Given such premises, one cannot go beyond “compli- 
ance,” “law of the land,” “law and order’’—the position 
of the Gazette and nearly all the liberal ministers. 


Hardly a voice was raised in behalf of de-segregation 
per se. The Negro community did not feel it could 
present its own case to the white people. Such a pres- 
entation can be made either by an individual with the 
rarest combination of powers, or through popular dem- 
onstrations. Such an individual was of course not pres- 
ent; and neither, apparently, was any spirit of non- 
violent direct action (I am not asserting that it could 
have been easily adapted to the problem of the schools). 
Little Rock Negroes, reliant on the power of the Federal 
Government, did not regard—and so far as I can tell, 
still do not regard—the support of elements in the white 
community as a matter of any urgency, more than 
merely desirable. 

I am not raising the hard question—thinking again 
of liberal white persons—whether a heroic stand that 
risks everything is more efficacious than trying to move 
the whole community at a speed appropriate to it; that 
problem may have no general answer. In any case one 
can act heroically only on grounds one has whole- 
heartedly accepted. A few ministers now regret having 
uselessly compromised their moral and religious ideals 
of equality, and they now suggest that forthright de- 
fense of the aims of the Supreme Court, while unlikely 
to have averted the debacle, might have saved them 
from treacherous ground—reliance on the prestige of 
the Court, which proved very limited, and on the as- 
sistance of the President, which proved disastrous; and 
it might have crystallized a nucleus of outright anti- 
segregationist sentiment, resistant to demoralization. 
Whether this “might have been” appraisal is_per- 
spicacious or needlessly self-accusing is unimportant. 
Its significant suggestion is that unless Southern liberals 
can confront the issue of segregation, and arrive at a 
strong conviction, Southern liberalism may be perma- 
nently ineffectual in promoting “compliance,” above 
all in the still more problematical Deep South. Where 
segregationist opposition is lacking (West Virginia was 
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such a case), passive acceptance, symbolized in “law 
and order,” has proved adequate. When there is op- 
position, passive acceptance is no reed at all; the “school 
plan” collapses, and only Federal intervention fills the 
vacuum. 


O 


The drift of the present argument leads to objection at 
just this point: “But the problem of de-segregation is 
the problem of the courts from the very outset. Those 
people have got to obey the law, and the only problem 
is just how to force them to obey.” This is, substantially, 
the position of the NAACP, the Little Rock Negro com- 
munity, and nearly all anti-segregationists. It is simple 
and plausible. As a working doctrine it is thrown into 
question by the poor answer it produced last fall (the 
troops), but—again as a working doctrine—it seems 
restored by the greater intelligence of the current Fed- 
eral approach (“good faith” or no schools). I am taking 
the attitude of the Southern whites as of basic impor- 
tance, and asking whether the possibility exists that some 
of these people will participate actively in the de-segre- 
gation process, whether there will emerge a minority to 
resist Faubus and his similars, or whether de-segregation 
will be achieved only in the degree and at the speed, 
at which it can be imposed. The objection made at the 
beginning of this paragraph is that this is a pseudo- 
problem; that a positive attitude on the part of the 
white population is not essential, if they can only be 
brought to submit; or, to formulate the particular ob- 
jection of Little Rock white sympathizers. “It is not 
necessary for us to do anything positive, only for the 
courts to make the others give in.” 

But consider several matters: 

1. The successfulness of integration. The speed with 
which general de-segregation is accomplished—the speed 
with which the token nine-Negro “Blossom Plan” is 
transcended; the peaceableness of the ensuing educa- 
tional setting (compared with last year’s violence, which 
the school authorities were under community pressure 
to tolerate), the thoroughness with which a true in- 
tegration of student bodies, and not the mere physical 
presence of Negro students in a white school is achieved 
—these matters are not subject to the will of courts, 
they are subject to local sentiment. That sentiment is 
affected (negatively and positively) by the choices made 
by legal authorities (troops, police, closing of the schools, 
etc.), but it is also formed by the interplay of al! the 
forces and commitments within the situation. 

2. The uncertainty of the effect of Federal acts. When 
the locality fails to “work out its problems,” to accept 
the opportunity presented by the Supreme Court to 
adapt the de-segregation process to the locality, the ef- 
fects of intervention are extremely problematical. Of 


the Little Rock case, I will speak shortly; of the Deep 
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South, I have found very few people able to imagine the 
success of forced compliance thene. Failure by the 
Federal Government to exert pressure is, of course, in- 
terpreted as encouragement to resist; but pressure re- 
inforces the familiar sense of persecution. Without the 
Supreme Court decision of 1954, the pace of de-segrega- 
tion might be considerably slower than it has been; 
but the influence of the court may be reaching its ter- 
ritorial limits. 

3. The desirability of local solutions. One of the 
serious problems in America is lack of local initiative 
in local problems. This may (partly) have inspired 
the Court to rule that each locality should develop its 
own “plan.” Any earnest effort in a locality to face, 
and solve, problems has the tendency to restore some 
vitality, and to reduce the omnipresent tendency of high 
agencies of government to take control. “Community” is 
a word that can have extremely false connotations in 
respect to a city like Little Rock, divided by “race” and 
also by the sharp economic divisions which religious 
leaders studiously refrain from mentioning; but this 
does not make Federal management of local affairs the 
less repugnant. 

4. The desirability of confronting the moral dilem. 
ma. To the extent that the white community rejects 
responsibility for de-segregation, it avoids the moral 
confrontation referred to earlier. It is hard to show, 
but it is my strong suspicion that revitalizing of Southern 
life depends on such a confrontation. In the light in 
which I have presented Southern liberalism, it seems 
to have no capacity for such an act; perhaps there is 
a way out. 

5. De-segregation in broad perspective. I have referred 
to “local vitality” (3), “revitalizing the South” (4). 
Thereby I have touched only the surface of the relation 
between attitudes in the struggle against racist institu- 
tions, and the general struggle against injustice. That 
there should be no special deprivations based on skin 
color, is obvious and I present no argument for it. But 
the way of life of the hitherto-“privileged” race—in 
the North and in the South—is shot through with its 
own deprivations, falsifications, and violence, its own 
insensitivity, selfishness, stupidity. Every time a group 
of people comes together and earnestly considers how 
they can take responsibility for creating, in their neigh- 
borhood, or school, or social group, human relations 
free of racial discrimination, and free of falsification, 
insensitivity and the rest; whenever a group of Negroes 
and whites meets together as a human group, in which 
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bit of the fabric of ugliness is destroyed and a revolution 
in the ways of society is begun. To “let the courts do 
it,” is simply to renounce all this. 


O 


Following Faubus’ intervention last fall, the internal 
situation became worse and worse; it will be valuable 
to review what the Federal Government contributed to 
this deterioration. Anti-segregationists now disassociate 
themselves from the military enforcement, but of course 
the dispatch of troops was regarded in nearly all such 
quarters as necessary and sure to be effective. This was 
a very honest bad guess in a fairly desperate situation; 
beneath the bad guess lay, however, a failure to grasp the 
meaning which the troops would have for the white 
residents. 

Most superficially, the troops provided slogans for 
segregationists—Occupied Arkansas, New Reconstruc- 
tion. From this followed the resentment one would ex- 
pect. But beyond this: the presence of the troops dra- 
matically confirmed the segregationist dominance: it 
took the U. S. Army to wrest the city from them (so 
it seemed). From this, a bandwagon effect; those who 
go with the stronger party could see the illusory nature 
of the de-segregationist strength; the Army could put 
Negroes in Central High but such “integration” is more 
technical and juridical than real. A third effect, more 
complex, was feelings of guilt, and resentment at accusa- 
tion; this tended to unite all of Little Rock as a per- 
secuted Southern city. Unlike ordinary police enforce- 
ment-—the arrest of individual law-violators—the pres- 
ence of the troops would seem to have had the effect of 
causing each person, no matter how lawfully or even 
meritoriously he behaved, to be a member of a collective 
group (the city) against which the accusation of desire 
to commit violence was being made. The dispatch of 
soldiers ensured the presence of nine Negro youngsters 
in the school, but relieved everyone of any sense of 
positive obligation—the school authorities to guard the 
internal school atmosphere, for example—and progres- 
sively reduced identification with the ‘ 
expressed by the Court. 

In this atmosphere, the “Southern” position into 
which the hitherto uncommitted were pulled became 


‘general will” 


ever stronger, and the isolated anti-segregationists became 
increasingly demoralized. The issue of the Little Rock 
plan vs. the state of Arkansas became the issue of the 
state vs. the Federal Government; and the new senti- 
ment was confirmed in Faubus’ sweeping electoral vic- 
tory in July, in which localities which would not ordinar- 
ily consider segregation a significant campaign platform, 
supported (so they thought) the state of Arkansas. The 
completeness of the rout was indicated by Ashmore’s 
despairing support of the School Board’s new petition 
for postponement, in the somewhat forlorn hope that 
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time alone would return the city to normal. Indeed, 
time alone would do that. Already once again it is a 
friendly peaceful city, in which Northerners (if they are 
white) are most courteously received. But time alone 
does not solve the problem of how an individual (or 
group) can be expected to perform an act he doesn’t 
particularly care to do, against determined, and even 
violent, opposition. At this point, if the schools are not 
to be de-segregated by force at the end of an indefinite 
period without schools, what is needed is not the nor- 
mality of the city, but the realization by a significant 
minority of a will to de-segregate. Until recently this 
has appeared Utopian, a characterization which the 
landslide result of the September 27 referendum seems 
to confirm. But the closing of the schools has revealed 
Little Rock attitudes in a new light. 


O 


The segregationists offer (or pretend to offer) to 
sacrifice the public schools. In view of the foreseen 
fact that the courts will not allow public funds to support 
pseudo-public schools, there are only a few ways of 
making sense of segregationist strategy: 

1. Certain segregationist leaders, it may be, are going 
through motions of resistance, without hope of victory, 
for the sake of present and future votes. 2. Or it 
may be their hope that a strong show of resistance 
will weaken enforcement-sentiment in the North— 
with the prospect of favorable compromise (communi- 
ties like Little Rock are “expendable” from this point of 
view) ; it may even be calculated that “the North” will 
make generous offers, to deter these oppressed segrega- 
tionists from their proposed collective suicide. 3. Or it 
may be that there is no method, only the madness of 
prejudice and political commitments. 

The most serious problems are raised by the second 
possibility, of a “strike” calculated to last long enough 
to force a compromise. In Little Rock, however, it turns 
out that all the pressure is being felt by the segregation- 
ists—and assuming no piece of folly from the Federal 
Government, this is likely to continue. The segregation- 
ists have recruited an “army” without morale for an 
offensive requiring sacrifices; atthe same time, opposition 
is generated from among those who had lapsed into 
silence, and from a small number who, because of the 
sacrifices demanded of them, have begun to re-examine 
their allegiance. After victories, Little Rock segregation- 
ism is still not a firm, resolute bloc. 

At a public rally of the Capital Citizens Council 
which I attended, there was a respectable turnout (some- 
thing over 1000 people in a city of 125,000). However: 
1. The audience was composed mainly of older people 
(over 35). 2. It came in a good-natured mood, gave rapt 
attention to sexual “revelations,” but never reached a 
point of enthusiasm. 3. The orator of the evening (a 
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fair exemplar of the Southern style) eventually wearied 
his audience, some of whom muttered about the dullness 
of statistics. 4. A considerable number (perhaps as many 
as 100) walked ‘out even before the peroration. The 
audience, as I saw it, did not come in order to be told 
that Nigras are inferior (this they knew), but to be 
told how the private school hocus pocus could possibly 
work (this was even before the vote). If they get no 
satisfaction on this point (they got none that night) 
there did not seem to be many in the thousand ready to 
lay down their lives, or the education of their children, 
for this lost cause. 

The problem is, how to generate a positive anti-seg- 
regationist sentiment to oppose a segregationism which 
remains without a profound faith in its convictions. One 
finds among adult whites very little basis for such a 
positive sentiment. One finds hope that salvation will 
descend from somewhere—from “firm leadership” in 
Washington or in the city. (A pathetic instance is the 
wish to deny that Ashmore changed his position.) During 
the campaign for the vote, the Women’s Emergency 
Committee to Open the Schools (on a de-segregated 
basis) carried on the first organized effort to mobilize 
sentiment; there is a bare possibility that the taking of 
even a moderate stand under the favorable conditions 
of a campaign for votes will have some momentum; 
there is a possibility, perhaps more reliable, that some 
of these people will be able to influence the attitudes of 
business leaders, who can hardly be thoroughly en- 
chanted with the pass to which Faubus has brought them. 
But it would seem foolish to base hopes on a group 
which entertains no expectations of itself. 


0 


The students are another story. Recently, a pro-seg- 
regationist, anti-school group of Central High students 
became active—a motorcade around the city by a 
“rowdy” “rock ’n’ roll” crowd. I characterize the group 
this way, only in order to suggest that a chance to raise 
hell, and not convictions, is the only basis for recruiting 
a segregationist student crowd in Little Rock.* 

By contrast, the students taking a stand under the 
slogan “we want the schools open, even if they have to 
be integrated,” did not give the impression of being 
emotionally-whipped-together. It was not possible to 
talk with them long and believe that they were yield- 
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* Unaware of the motorcade, I happened to go out into the 
street just as it was breaking up. I encountered a group of 
a half-dozen boys ditching a car and tearing the banners off 
it—all very furtively and in a hurry to be away. This was 
their reaction to the fact that another car had hit an elderly 
pedestrian (this dispersed the motorcade). Their manner was 
not that of believers in anything, but of kids who had gone 
out to tear up the town and had been a little too successful. 
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ing to integregation only for the sake of their education 
(as they seemed to be saying) ; segregation is something 
to which they are either indifferent or (in a few cases) 
definitely opposed. (Some of them suggested opening a 
voluntarily-integrated school which, whether they 
realized it or not, would represent a much more ex- 
tensive integration than Blossom’s token-plan.) The 
active group, it should be said, was not at Central High, 
but at Hall High, a school with a higher-income level of 
parents, and with only a small Negro population within 
the district. The main difference between the active 
students and the rest of their school seemed to be that 
most of the former had some support from parents, and 
therefore little to fear from being publicly identified; 
they felt they had the silent support of their fellow. 
students. Their absolute lack of fear of reprisals from 
the other students seemed to verify their estimation of 
their colleagues. The absence of a comparable group 
at Central High probably signified that there were not 
enough students with parental support; it did not mean 
that many would not speak out for “opening the schools” 
if parental opposition (and fear of reprisals against 
parents) were not strong. It is not arbitrarily that J 
choose to interpret one “screen” slogan (such as “law 
and order”) as defeatist, and another (the students 
“open the schools”) as positive in tendency. In the first 
case, we have an excessively moderate stand adopted 
deliberately by mature adults; in the other, an initial 
taking of position by young people still learning to un- 
derstand themselves and their environment. 
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I would rather not exaggerate. But it seems perfectly 
clear that if there is a positive force against segregation 
within Little Rock, it is surely not among the adults, 
but among young people. They are growing up in a 
time when Southern parochialism is diminishing under 
the influence of world wars, national mass media, and 
increasing immigration of Northerners whose children 
have a Southern accent but no true Southern back- 
ground; it should occasion ne surprise if they have 
failed to acquire the convictions of their elders, or feel 
so little confirmed in them as to be able to give them up. 

One is led to consider, first of all, whether these 
students have parallels in many places in the South 
where no signs have appeared (such signs have of course 
not been confined to Little Rock). And then, if these 
attitudes are not uncommon, one is led to wonder if the 
necessary encouragement can be given these young 
people, to continue to think their problems through, to 
the point where they can become a strong influence in 
their communities. There are not many things which 
will move adults, whose convictions are habit and whose 
prejudices have intra-psychic necessity; one thing which 
may move them, is the presentation of a resolute new 
way by a younger generation. Is it possible to give 
these young people the necessary encouragement? The 
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question is crucial, but I am not sure I have met any 
adults capable of giving that encouragement.** 


O 


Earlier I spoke of the fact that the Negroes have not 
felt support from the white community to be a matter 
of any urgency, and have developed no means of “pre- 
senting their case” directly. This is very understand- 
able. They have little reason, from past history, to en- 
tertain expectations of their white co-citizens, and in- 
venting means of communication under such difficulties 
is not a matter of “duty,” it is almost a matter of genius 
(individual or collective). One does not find—at least, 
unless one scratches much deeper than I did—any signs 
of comprehension of “non-violent direct action,” or any 
spontaneous, non-theoretical recognition of such pos- 
sibilities. —The Montgomery bus-boycott had resonance 
in the form of awareness of a remarkable “leader”; it 
did not lead to consideration of the nature and meaning 
of the Montgomery method. “Non-violence,” in the 
sense of non-retaliation, is constantly urged by the leaders 
of the Negro community, particularly by ministers. 
Presented in this way, the idea is not dynamic, it does 
not lead on to thoughts of action; it is suggestive of 
passive acceptance of injustice, something of which 
Negroes have had quite enough. Whatever the reasons, 
those few people who have tried to spread the idea of 
direct action seem to have had no success at all. This 
may mean only that, in the specific local conditions, it 
is a hard idea to comprehend. Or it may signify also that 
there is something fundamentally wrong with the meth- 
ods by which these ideas have been presented, and 
with the context in which they have been presented. If 
Negroes in Little Rock, or elsewhere in the South, are 
able to develop means to “present their case”—or, as 
in Montgomery, to present to white persons the fact of 
their dignity, their solidarity, in short their humanity 
—they may be able to make a strong contribution to 
their own cause, which is a part of the cause of all of 
us. 


**The young people badly need education to counteract their 
very undemocratic education—the effect of living in an 
atmosphere in which the ordinary democratic niceties are 
frequently ignored. From fear that a well-worked-out plan 
will go astray, that a carefully-written resolution will be un- 
wisely amended, that opposition will show itself and disrupt 
solidarity, they are capable of doing very foolish things. In 
part this is simply a question of lack of experience, but the 
justification “That’s the way the other side does it” reveals 
the kind of image of society that the older generations have 
passed on to the younger. 
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A MAN FROM GEORGIA 


As to this dirty broken man from Georgia 
weeping and with a bandaged head, I gave 

my pipe to smoke and thirty cents for breakfast, 
neighborly words without disdain, but not 

a bath nor clothing nor a ticket home 

nor useful information—so myself 

in need, I get thirty cents of affection: 


thus much I have in me to give and get. 


I saw him later, washed and not too bad, 

but drunk on apple-wine: “Hey, I know you, 
you’re the good guy,” he said, “the first New Yorker 
ever gave me a nickel. Thanks a lot, sir, 

and have a drink.” I drank it without grace, 

to not offend. I am even more confused 

about my role and the nature of things 


and what is the meaning of our actions. 


And yet I know that life is simple; hard 
but simple; that it is not complicated 
and hard, but very simple and very hard. 
I don’t think any one would say, to live 
is easy; though to some, I can imagine 
living which is to me horribly hard 

is just that easy, but they wouldn’t say so, 


they wouldn’t say anything. 


Bitterly he told me how three niggers 

knocked him down and took three dollars of him. 

No doubt they did, and no doubt he provoked them. 
“T thought,” he said, “when I came to New York 
I’d be a big shot. Lyin there like that 

like a shitty tramp. They left me in the gutter 

to die,” he wept, “bleedin.” I remained 


impassive, cheerful, optimistic. 


Paul Goodma: 





LIES, MYTHS, AND HISTORY 


Three Views 
on the 


Revisionist Controversy 


l. FOR A DEEPER “RE-VISION” 


Waldo Frank 


I DO NOT, doubt the correctness of what Dr. 
Barnes asserts of the public myths that have become 
“the history” of both world wars, —and indeed of ali 
wars. They are false, and they have to be false. Such 
conflicts, although they are passionate, are artificial; for 
hate of the current foe (who was a friend only yesterday 
and may be an ally tomorrow) can be whipped up only 
by the wholesale spread of lies, all tending of course to 
“prove” to each country’s satisfaction its own virtue and 
the villainy and guilt of its opponent. . . 
rationalize for each side’s collective ego what would 
otherwise be the absurdity of war. 

As Dr. Barnes shows, the Allied proofs, in World War 
I, of the wickedness of the Kaiser and of the atrocities 
of his armies were no closer to the facts than the German 
versien of a noble people fighting for its life against the 
“barbarous” Russians, the “degenerate” French, the“per- 
fidious” British. Dr. Barnes explains why the truth 
came out (this is what he means by “revisionism,”) as 
our passions and interests shifted. And he sets forth 
extremely well why the same process of revision as to 
the causes of World War II has not yet taken place. 
If it did, we should see—not that Hitler and Mussolini 
were innocent, but that all the governments were 
guilty. 

Such a “revisionism” would undoubtedly reveal the 
elements in Western civilization—in Western national 
psychology and in the methods of diplomacy, which 
produced Hitler and Mussolini in the first place. But 
it would not thereby exonerate them—even as Roose- 


all aiming to 


velt’s virtual ultimatum to Japan to get out of China ex- 
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plains but does not justify the “sneak attack” on Pearl 
Harbor. If a criminal is shown to be the product of a 
family situation and of a common social condition, he 
is nonetheless a criminal against whom defense is needed. 
Revision of the sources of World War II is indeed, a: 


Dr. Barnes insists, grievously absent and imperative. | 
But what is needed even more is a “re-vision”—a deeper | 


vision of the causes and nature of the social disease which 
we call war, preparedness for war, and our “peace” 
whose rotten fruit can only be more war. 





I do not quarrel with Dr. Barnes’ exposé of the fake | 


“facts” of why we went to war against the Nazis and 
Japan. But this is not enough. Dr. Barnes seems to in- 
ply, for example, that if we only came to know how 
America and Britain shared the guilt in Hitler’s attack 
on Poland, no future war of that kind would be pos 
sible. This is a rationalist fallacy: the premise being 
that if we are told our past motives in some act of folly 
or malfeasance, we’re bound to be good, henceforth. 
Men are more complex than that; and their intellects, 
however well informed, do not necessarily lead them. 
You can explain to an alcoholic why and how he got 
that way; and he may entirely agree, and may still get 
drunk tomorrow. You may draw for a juvenile delin- 
quent a clear socio-psychological chart explaining how 
he has been victimized by society and by his parents. 
If that’s all you do, he may nevertheless go out with his 
gang tomorrow, and get hepped on dope, and commit 
robbery and murder. 


Dr. Barnes’ revision of the causes of past wars is 
right, so far as it goes. It doesn’t go far enough. Or 
deep enough. It’s important beyond doubt to see Stalin 
and Khrushchev, Hitler and Franco and Mussolini, as 
products of the deeds and implied trends of our entire 
civilization. But this is weak medicine alone. Man acts 
by his image of his self, his nation, his world. This image 
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is his experience, and produces further experience 
through our responses to the image. We must see how, 
in our modern images of self and nation, lie the seeds 
of war and genocide. Truth, says Dr. Barnes, is always 
the first casualty of war. True enough. But this is the 
case, only because truth is not experienced in our 
“peace.” Every day, in the social and intellectual inter- 
course of our “peace”, atrocities against truth are prac- 
ticed. If men and nations had, in peace, the true sense of 
themselves—of what they truly are, that truth would 
act against war: cauterize the impulses which lead in- 
eluctably to war, and make for the positive action which 
alone creates real peace. 

This is of course a far too complex subject to be 
broached in this brief note. Nothing simpler, however, 
can possibly be effective. 





2. THE THIRD CRUSADE 


William Neumann 


REVISIONISM IS CHARACTERISTIC of 
the best of historical writing. As Dr. Barnes has pointed 
out, American historians have been busy revising the 
history of their country for almost a century. Any 
historian who aspires to something more than a brick- 
layer must be a Revisionist. The past, as men can know 
it, is not a collection of facts to be unearthed and piled 
up again with a few comments to provide the mortar. 
The historian must be his own architect. His bricks do 
not come with blueprints for their use, and every his- 
torical construction will always require re-designing 
and re-building. Sometimes the uncovering of a few 
new bricks may require the re-building of a time-honored 
structure; sometimes only a new insight is required to 
demolish the old and make imperative re-building with 
new plans. 

The final blueprint, the “definitive history,” can 
never be achieved. Man frequently learns more about 
the past from the present than he does about the 
present from the past. Scholars living in the modern 
world, which is preoccupied with economics, have come 
to understand more about the economic structure of 
ancient Rome and Greece than the merchants and traders 
of those periods did. The rise of Nasser has opened the 
eyes of western scholars to the significance of the Nine- 
teenth Century renaissance of Egyptian nationalism 
while the rise of Mao has given new meaning to the 
Boxer Rebellion of 1900. The movement of the two 
great powers towards World War III since 1947 opens the 
way for a fresh interpretation of the coming of World 
War I and II. 

In the field of international relations, Revisionism is 
essential, since it is here that history almost always 
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begins as the propaganda of the victors. It may take 
centuries for that propaganda to be replaced by inter- 
pretations which take into consideration the interests of 
the defeated. The western history of the victory of the 
Greeks at Marathon still interprets it as a triumph 
for civilization, and dismisses the Persians with little 
respect for their culture. The struggles in which the 
Moslems were finally driven out of southern France 
and Spain are almost invariably treated in western 
histories with no consideration for the contributions 
which might have resulted from the successful resistance 
of Islam. 

In our own times, when the State has made the pro- 
duction of progaganda a major national enterprise, the 
problems of the historian who tries to surmount nation- 
alist myths are tremendous. If he manages to winnow 
some fresh interpretations from the tons of paper he 
must survey, he may then discover that the State has 
a vested interest in its own version of the past. And in 
our quasi-totalitarian world, the interests of the State 
are defended by a great many institutions and organiza- 
tions that are non-governmental in character. Dr. Barnes 
has discussed the obstacles to Revisionist interpretations 
of World War II in some detail. 

It must also be recognized that it is much easier to 
write recent history without questioning the prevailing 
conceptions. Once the historian assumes that what was 
had to be, he is able to avoid the difficult intellectual 
task of evaluating decisions and exploring possible alter- 
natives. His framework and interpretations are already 
pre-fabricated for him, and he can concentrate on as- 
sembling and arranging the facts from this point of 
view. Lack of a critical approach will facilitate his 
gathering of interviews from living participants in re- 
cent history, while grant-giving foundations and _ pub- 
lishers can be assured that they are not getting into any- 
thing controversial. 

For these reasons, the bulk of the writing about the 
origins of World War II and the American entry is at 
least implicitly anti-revisionist. There are also his- 
torians who are explicitly and dogmatically anti-Re- 
visionist. For the most part, they are of the Roosevelt- 
could-do-no-wrong school; they have an emotional com- 
mitment to the late President and a determination to 
protect his memory from all criticism. (They have 
their counterparts among those Revisionists who hold 
equally dogmatically to the Roosevelt-could-do-no-right 
framework. ) 


Another group of anti-Revisionists seem to be con- 
vinced that no war is avoidable, at least no war in which 
the United States participates. This type of historian is 
found in every country, denouncing all critical research 
on the origins of national wars as “pacifist” and “un- 
patriotic.” They understand, and correctly so, that 
once people have learned that some of their past wars 
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were mistakes, they may be more reluctant to give their 
support to the next war. The writings of James G. 
Randall, and others of the same point of view, on the 
coming of the Civil War have been attacked because 
they argue that some compromise might have been 
worked out with the evil of slavery and thus imply 
that compromise might also be possible with contem- 
porary evils. A revisionist interpretation of American 
entry into World War II might be a dangerous argument 
against coming to grips with Communism in World 
War III. There is logic in this position, but it is amusing- 
ly contradicted by a Revisionist, William Henry Cham- 
berlin, who, having attacked America’s “First Crusade” 
and the “Second Crusade”, joins the ranks of those en- 
gaged in the “Third Crusade,” against Russia. 

Revisionists also have their psychological quirks and 
dogmas to contend with, along with the complications 
described by Dr. Barnes. Many, like myself, took some 
part in the great debate over foreign policy from 1937 
down to Pearl Harbor and acquired convictions which 
we find it difficult to subject to critical historical anal- 
ysis. To deal with Roosevelt’s actions as invariably 
wrong is obviously as far from being realistic as to 
consider him blessed with the faculty of always making 
the right decisions. Sometimes we are prone to ascribe 
malevolence to actions of the Roosevelt administration 
which merely demonstrate its ignorance of world real- 
ities, or to see “plots” in the blunderings of mediocrities, 
of whom there were so many in the New Deal and “Win- 
the-War” administrations. 

Roosevelt’s character, his negotiations and his inten- 
tions, will long remain the subject of controversy. At 
his best, he was a brilliant politician, matched as a 
President in this respect probably only by Abraham 
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Lincoln, and without any of the inhibitions that were 
occasionally imposed upon Lincoln by his frequent 
recognition of his human frailties. But as Roosevelt’s 
ego grew in the course of his second term, he began to 
lose his touch on the domestic scene; his blundering at- 
tack on the Supreme Court is a well-known example. 
In foreign affairs, he had always been far less competent. 
Compared to Theodore Roosevelt, he was a naive fresh- 
man on the world scene. The qualities which enabled 
Roosevelt to ring up the votes of a congressman from 
Kentucky, or to win the support of a Chicago political 
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boss, were quite ineffective when he tried to use them 
on the head of a foreign state. Stalin, of course, did not 
succumb to Roosevelt’s charm. Neither did Churchill, 
notwithstanding his autobiographical tributes to the 
contrary. 

Roosevelt’s approach to foreign policy was not only 
limited by his lack of understanding of Weltpolitik, but 
by his many inconsistencies. His Anglophilia was mixed 
with Anglophobia: what other President would have 
sent a Boston Irishman like Kennedy to represent the 
United States at the Court of St. James? And Roosevelt’s 
drive to be a leading actor on the world stage was even 
countered by touches of isolationism. Two of his strong 
defenders, Professors Langer and Gleason, criticize him 
for often following, and falling behind, public opinion 
—as they interpret it—rather than leading public opin- 
ion on the road to intervention. 

Other Revisionists rate Roosevelt’s abilities much 
higher. At one extreme, he is seen as a brilliant Machia- 
vellian figure with a profound understanding of power 
politics and enough skill to manipulate the situations 
in both Europe and Asia to his own well-planned ends. 
He is given credit for enough vision to know that Japan 
would attempt one of the most difficult and daring naval 
exploits of all time, the strike at Pearl Harbor, and he 
is seen as having enough steel in his soul to sacrifice the 
Pacific Fleet by leaving its commanders deliberately un- 
warned. (This, in turn, suggests some stupidity on his 
part, since an attack on a prepared Pearl Harbor would 
have brought the United States into war as quickly as 
the debacle of 1941 did.) 

Whatever the most accurate picture of Roosevelt, re- 
visionists need from time to time to re-read Charles 
Beard’s incisive warning in his little volume, The Devil 
Theory of War. Writing in 1936, Beard attacked the 
idea that wars can be understood in terms of “wicked 
men” leading “peace-loving masses” astray. The coming 
of a war is not unrelated, Beard contended, to the at- 
titudes and activities of the people in time of peace. 
War-mongers do not work in a vacuum, nor do they 
thrive in an atmosphere which is basically unsympa- 
thetic to their appeals. 

Scholars have begun to study the atmosphere which 
made it possible for a Hitler to lead a war-weary German 
people into a series of mass aggressions, but in the 
United States we have scarcely considered the problem. 
Why was Roosevelt, when the chips were down, always 
able to push his measures through Congress, despite the 
existence of a vigorous and capable opposition? Patron- 
age and party loyalty are part of the answer, but only 
a part. Why did a public, convinced of the wisdom of 
neutrality legislation, permit Congress and the President 
to amend that legislation as scon as war began? Why did 
a public and a Congress with much unconscious contempt 
for the “heathen Chinee” permit their country to be 
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led by the nose in 1941 by an incompetent Generalissimo 
and his petite wife? And for that matter, why are Amer- 
ican national interests in Asia still determined seventeen 
years later by that Generalissimo in Formosa rather 
than by wise counsel in Washington? 

If we can find the answers to some of these questions, 
we can begin to put Roosevelt and his interventionist 
cabinet members into a more meaningful setting. As 
Dr. Barnes says with such cogency in his concluding 
paragraphs, we need to learn public attitudes which will 
protect us against repeated folly and tragedy. To date, 
we seem to have learned nothing from our experience 
with Roosevelt, Stimson, Morgenthau, and the rest, 
which equips us to counter the follies of Eisenhower, 
Dulles, Radford, and the other 1958 counterparts of the 
earlier period. 

Whatever their differences on details and interpreta- 
tions, all Revisionists should be able to stand on certain 
basic premises, which have relevance to the world situa- 
tion of today: 

1, Measured by either of the value systems to which 
we give lip service today—the Judaic-Christian or the 
humanist values of a John Dewey—World War II has 
left us worse off than we were in 1939. Despite the de- 
struction of Hitler’s armies and the more obvious forms 
of Nazi ideology, large parts of Europe have succumbed, 
and others are threatening to succumb, to another anti- 
libertarian, ideology: Communism. In Asia, the war re- 
placed a possibly Japan-dominated China with a Com- 
munist China, a much greater evil from the point of 
view of American interests. 

2. American intervention did nothing to prevent these 
results; it actually contributed to this outcome. Even 
without American aid and intervention, it now seems 
most unlikely that Germany could have either crossed 
the English Channel or conquered Russia. Similarly, 
there is good reason to doubt that Japan, would have 
ever swallowed all of China. A stalemated peace, a nego- 
tiated peace, would have been preferable to the peace 
of 1945. It would be difficult to argue that any more 
millions of Europeans would have died from bombs, 
Hitler’s ovens, or starvation, if the United States had 
remained neutral and total victory had escaped all 
belligerents. 

3. Roosevelt and his cabinet believed for a number of 
reasons that it was vital to take the United States into 
the European War, first of all. There was also a strong 
belief that the United States would have to stop Japan 
in Asia. 

4. By refusing to make any compromises with Japan 
in the diplomatic negotiations of 1941, the Roosevelt 
administration made war inevitable in the Pacific. This 
refusal was based on the premise that war in the Pacific 
would also mean, war in the Atlantic. 

The anti-Revisionists in toto reject the first two prem- 
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ises, but there are now a number who agree that the 
choice for war was made by Roosevelt, using skilful. 
duplicity in his relations with the American people. 
If the first two premises are rejected, and it was in the 
interests of the United States to enter the war, the argu- 
ment boils down to the legitimacy of the means used. 
While a further opening of the archives may make pos- 
sible something approaching an agreement on the va- 
lidity of Points 3 and 4, the first two Points are based on 
hypotheses, impossible to prove or disprove. It may be 
that the weight of opinion may hold to the conviction, 
as it still does on the Civil War, that World War II 
accomplished more good than evil. 


On the other hand, I think that Harry Barnes’ pro- 
digious efforts on behalf of Revisionism have had greater 
effect on the public and the scholars, perhaps indirectly, 
than he sees at present. Surely there is far less emotional 
resistance among young Americans, both as a public and 
as scholars, to a critical review of Roosevelt’s career 
than there was ten or fifteen years ago. When in the 
Spring of 1945, the Pacifist Research Bureau published 
my short study, The Genesis of Pearl Harbor, it had 
the sort of reception a Communist Party pamphlet would 
receive in the United States today. Although it was 
based almost exclusively on published State Department 
materials—the first effort to revise the official story 
with official documents—William Shirer, then a popular 
Columbia Broadcasting System news analyst, took a 
good part of his Sunday afternoon broadcast to denounce 
what he said sounded as if it were written “by the clever 
little men in Tokyo.” He was particularly incensed by 
two statements: “It is diffcult to regard Pearl Harbor 
as a totally unprovoked stab in the back,” and “Dis- 
ruptive and tragic for world peace as this Japanese 
program in China proved to be, it is nevertheless under- 
standable.” Only the most rabid of the aging anti-Re- 
visionists would today take exception to these mild 
remarks. 

Another reviewer, Columbia’s Far Eastern specialist, 
Nathaniel Peffer, berated me in 1945 for underestimat- 
ing the vital importance of China to the United States. 
Yet in the December 1956 issue of the Political Science 
Quarterly, Professor Peffer inquires, with charming 
freshness, why the United States has been so long naive 
enough to stake its Far Eastern policy on China. 

One further evidence of the spread of revisionism: 
Quite frequently, I am surprised to find a college fresh- 
man whose view of Pearl Harbor, muddled though it may 
be, shows unmistakeable signs of having come originally 
from Revisionist writings. Whether the transmission 
line has been a high school teacher, a parent, or reading, 
the conviction that Roosevelt duped the American people 
into the war is strongly held. More mature students, on 
reading the pros and cons of the Pearl Harbor story in 
the Amherst Series, “Problems in American Civiliza- 
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tion’ —where selections from Herbert Feis, Basil Rauch, 
Henry Stimson and Cordell Hull are balanced by se- 
lections from Chamberlin, Tansill and Beard—more 
often than not are convinced of some form of the Re- 
visionist thesis. 

I would like to report that students exposed to World 
War II Revisionism are more resistant to the foreign 
policy fantasies of Eisenhower and Dulles, but I have 
no evidence that this is true. Rather I find students 
exposed or unexposed, listening and reading the dis- 
tortions and perversions of reality coming from Washing- 
ton with far less scepticism than was shown by their 
parents twenty years earlier. This is primarily an educa- 
tional, rather than a historical, problem, but those 
historians who believe that history ought to help an 
enlightened élite resist the movement to 1984 cannot 
turn away from this problem. To expand the thought 
expressed so well in Dr. Barnes’ final words, it is upon 
an understanding of the futilities of World War I and II 
and the application of that understanding to the present 
that “the well-being of the human race, if not its very 
survival, is very literally dependent.” 





3. REVISIONISM: SO WHAT? 


Reginald Reynolds 


WHEN I OPENED the Summer issue of 
LIBERATION I wondered what all this brouhaha about 
“Revisionism” meant. Last time I heard that word it 
was used by Marxists as a term of abuse, applied to those 
who diluted the pure milk of Charlie Marx. It could 
also be applied in my country (but isn’t, perhaps because 
we aren’t so ism-conscious) to those who approve of 
the revised prayer book or the revised version of the 
Bible. 

However, I now learn from Harry Barnes that “Re- 
visionism has become a fighting term.” This seems to me 
very odd, even if you restrict the term to revisers of war 
history. The way I look at it, any particular chunk of 
alleged history may be right or it may be wrong; and 
to line up with “Revisionists” in a fighting mood would 
be just as fatuous as to prepare for a last ditch stand on 
behalf of all traditionally accepted “facts.” The moment 
any historian starts getting emotional and militant about 
his material I begin to write him off as a historian. I 
just don’t trust him. I’m told that this article by Barnes 
is going to generate a lot of emotion. The more’s the 
pity. It generates nothing in me except boredom and 
impatience. 

I was reading Hermann Lutz when I was seventeen, and 
that’s thirty-six years ago. I never thought Id see his 
name again in a journal devoted to live issues. Or 
Ponsonby’s name, either, though I once read his stuff 
and knew him as a kindly, muddle-headed old man. 
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But the truth is I’m quite prepared to leave all that 
stuff now to any bright boy who wants fodder for a 
Ph. D. thesis. I’ve lost interest in who started World 
War I. I want to know who is going to stop World 
War III. 

History is generally written by the victors, especially 
when the vanquished are illiterate (the American 
Indians, for example, at the time of the Pilgrim Fathers 
and long after) or if they are exterminated (as the ab- 
origines were in Tasmania) by organized man-hunts. 
As a matter of purely historical interest, I could wish 
that accounts of the partition of Africa existed written 
by Africans. Or, going further back, an account of the 
exploits of Joshua and Co., by the people whose crime 
it was that they were occupying the “land flowing with 
milk and honey”, would make interesting reading. Also 
we use the term “Philistine” as a term of abuse, without 
a single Philistine historian to tell us what nice people 
they were—which I am quite prepared to believe, 
because the O. T. Scribes could find nothing much te 
say against them, except that they were uncircumcized. 
One of them, at least (Achish), according to the prej- 
udiced account of the First Book of Samuel, even 
treated the abominable and treacherous David a great 
deal better than he deserved, giving him shelter and a 
nice opportunity to massacre people “which were of 
old the inhabitants of the land.” They, once more, did 
not survive to comment on this and it is only luck that 
the partisan chronicle threw in this information, with 
the King of Gath’s testimonial afterwards, in total ig- 
norance of what had been going on: “Thou hast been 
upright.” Did David blush? That, too, is unrecorded. 
Achish, poor dope, “found no evil” in David. 

But how does all this help? If—or when—the ac- 
counts of the vanquished can be made available they 
will not necessarily be any more truthful than those ol 
the victors. Right now there are fascists in Britain who 
write articles periodically “revising” bits of war history. 
And there must be many of these types busy at the 
same job in other countries. Does that mean that I, who 
don’t accept all that passes as history, must team up 
with fascists to replace one pack of lies by another 
—probably worse? Yet we are all, in the only intelligible 
sense of the word, “Revisionists.”. What common phi- 
losophy have we under this common banner? None at 
all. We are merely people who, for totally different 
reasons, want to alter the popular records—probably 
different “facts” and almost certainly in different senses. 

I can think of nothing more imbecile than the ac- 
ceptance of such a label, especially as a “fighting term.” 
The only thing worth fighting for, in this field, is truth. 
Truth may be sometimes with the accepted or traditional 
version, sometimes with one proposed revision and some- 
times with another. And the less emotional we get about 
it, the better. Certainly there is neither common ground 
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nor even the crudest elements of a philosophy in the 
mere practice of revision. It reminds me of an absurd at- 
tempt (sponsored by Professor Joad in the Thirties) to 
link together all allegedly progressive British societies 
in a vast united front. It broke down, as I had proph- 
esied it would, when those whose lives were dedicated 
to the preservation of footpaths and rights of way de- 
clined to support the section devoted to the legalization 
of abortion. “Progress,” has, however, at least some 
vague connotation of an ethical character. Revision, as 
such, has none. Among literary Revisionists there is 
again—for example—some agreement between the 
people who can’t bear the thought that Shakespeare 
wrote his own plays, even though they can’t agree as to 
who did write them. Harry Barnes doesn’t even offer 
that minimum of agreement. He makes revision an 
end in itself. 

But what tries me most is the futility of all this “re- 
visionism,” except as a historical game. I wouldn’t 
mind if it had some relevance. People lied about the 
war: so what? They always have. We can’t learn any- 
thing from it except that old truism about truth being 
the first casualty. We have just one consolation, though. 
After World War III there may be nobody left to do the 
lying—or, if there are a few people still around, they 
will be too busy trying to stay alive for them to write 


(or revise) history. 


As for me, I’ve got my own bit of “Revisionism” in 
hand. I want to revise the whole pacifist approach. 


After all the years ‘we’ve been in business we are 
getting precisely nowhere. I’ve been writing about this , 
in Peace News, pointing out that it’s about time we 
tried to find out something about Mrs. Brown. Mrs. 
Brown is the public, and the awful truth is that she isn’t 
interested in what I have to say, or in the learned 
writings of Harry Barnes or even in A. J. Muste. 

So I’ve been saying it’s time for some new thinking 
and a scientific attempt to probe Mrs. B. And do you 
know what? The response in Britain is deafening. All 
the pacifists, up and down the country, are writing me 
letters telling me all about Mrs. Brown and what makes 
her tick. They don’t need an inquiry. They know all 
the answers. The hell with science. They’ve got the 
gimmick and they have all proved to their own satis- 
faction that they know just what to give Mrs. B.—and 
how. What I still don’t understand is (a) why they all 
give different recipes and (b) why Mrs. Brown is still 
not listening. 

Now I pass it over to the up-and-coming Americans. 
Don’t write to me about it. For God’s sake, do something. 
As God said to George Washington Carver: “Yuh got 
brains; yuh find out.” But if you think this sort of “Re- 
visionism” is worth while, don’t do what my buddies here 
are all doing. I said to them: “Stop bleating about 
your principles and learn something useful about Mrs. 
B.” So what do they do but write me ten-page letters 
about their principles, explaining that until Mrs. B. ac- 
cepts them there isn’t a hope. This takes me back to 
just the place I started from, on a round trip. 





Gods and Devils Arnold H. Kamiat 


Harry Elmer Barnes’ article in your summer issue, Re- 
visionism and the Promotion of Peace, leaves me wondering 
whether Barnes is not replacing one set of myths by another. 

According to Mr. Barnes’ brand of revisionism, it would 
seem that the god and devil theory was true in both World 
Wars, only the labels were misplaced. In the First World 
War it was apparently Germany and Austria that were god- 
like,and the Allies were the devils. In the Second World‘War, 
Germany, Italy and Japan were, it seems, very gods of very 
gods, whose yearning for peace knew no bounds. On the 
other hand, Britain, Russia and the United States played a 
positively Satanic role. 

It may very well be that Mr. Barnes’ indictment of Britain, 
France, Russia and the United States is justifiable. But a 
revisionism that replaces one set of myths by another is a 
revisionism of a most dubious sort. The myth that one’s own 
group is godly and a rival group devilish represents an un- 
fortunate kind of dreaming. The reverse myth, that it is 
the rival group that is divine and one’s own that is Satanic 
constitutes an equally unfortunate kind of fantasying. 

I do not wish to be unjust to Mr. Barnes. Perhaps he 
would be willing to admit that Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy 
and imperialist Japan did entertain imperialist ambitions 
and that they were in part responsible for the Second World 
War, and that Pan-Germanism was in part responsible for 
the first. But there is nothing in his article to indicate that 
he would be willing to make this admission. 
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Villanelle 
on a theme of Clare Booth Luce 


for Harry Elmer Barnes & Dr Beard his shade 


“He lied us into war,” saith the convert, 
lady of a iesser master o’ lies; 
to trump the ace, liars to truth revert. 


Reshuffled again! The Sharp dealt us dirt 
to smut & clog / ears, nose & eyes: 
“He lied us into war,” saith the convert. 


Three weeks known to the Wrangler: no alert: 
“Short, Kimmel, off guard for surprise.” 
To trump the ace, liars to truth revert. 


To grow the stony forest, Thespian Robert 
fed big magic: “No, again!” he cries. 
“He lied us into war,” saith the convert. 


Off Newfoundland the Charter was dessert. 
Sent out by tame newsies. “Made no copies.” 
To trump the ace, liars to truth revert. 


Oily voice from horse-grin, beetle heart; 
stout wax i’ the ears to block the cries: 
“He lied us into war,” saith the convert. 
To trump the ace, liars to truth revert. 


Jackson Maclow 
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THEY TOOK THE BODY 


Maurice McCrackin 


Attacked by the State of Georgia, harassed by the American Legion, 
Reverend Maurice McCrackin tells how on September 12, three Federal agents 


arrested his “body” but failed to gain control of his spirit. 


I SUPPOSE the State of Georgia really pro- 
vided me the opportunity to witness dramatically against 
war in recent months. An attack instigated by Governor 
Marvin Griffin's “Commission on Education” focused 
public attention on the church I serve as pastor, on the 
Findlay Street Neighborhood House, and on my refusal 
to pay income taxes for war. 

In the summer of 1956 Wally Nelson and I visited 
Koinonia Community in Americus, Georgia, to learn 
what Peacemakers might do to help this valiant group 
survive the economic boycott and bombings it was under- 
going. During the trip a police officer stopped me, ques- 
tioned me at length as to my business in Georgia, and 
examined literature in my car to see if I had “any as- 
sociation with the NAACP.” Later I was one of a group 
in Cincinnati which formed “Friends of Koinonia” 
in order to help Koinonia in various ways, including 
mailing out its newsletters. Evidently I got on Governor 
Griffin’s “no gift” list through these activities. 

Last year, on Labor Day week-end, I attended a sem- 
inar on non-violent methods of attaining integration. 
at Highlander Folk School in Monteagle, Tennessee. 
The seminar stimulated all of us, I think, to a deeper 
commitment to work for brotherhood in our own local- 
ities. But shortly afterwards a slick-paper brochure 
headlined “Highlander Folk School, Communist Train- 
ing School” was circulated in Cincinnati. It used the 
familiar tactics of inference from complicated tie-ins of 
various individuals whose names had been on letterheads 
of organizations, or who had signed statements of groups 
which had been “investigated and declared subversive.” 
It played up numerous photographs taken at the sem- 
inar by Ed Friend, an undercover agent of the Georgia 
Commission on Education. 

This brochure was circulated in Cincinnati by M. G. 
Lowman, head of the “Circuit Riders,” ostensibly an anti- 
Communist organization of Methodist laymen. It would 
appear from their activities, however, that the Circuit 
Riders and Mr. Lowman are much less concerned about 
Communism than they are about integration. Moreover, 
two of my acquaintances were in Atlanta in August, and 
saw reports in the Atlanta newspapers of an investigation 
by the State Legislature into an item of $4,500 paid to 
Mr. Lowman of Cincinnati, a “secret investigator” for 
the Georgia Commission on Education. 
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It happened that the circular was released in Cincin- 
nati during the campaign for City Counril. A young 
man connected with the local American Legion an- 
nounced his candidacy for the Council on the platform 
that he would “get” McCrackin. He had pictures, he 
said, of McCrackin attending a meeting which had been 
labeled “Communistic” by legislative investigators. 

A reporter called me on the telephone for a statement 
and asked whether I was a Communist. Since I had de- 
cided several years earlier that this was a question | 
would not answer, I refused to answer, and the paper 
printed a smear type story. Because so many friends 
were unable to understand why I would not answer this 
question, I issued a statement giving my reasons: 

... The question rises out of hysteria and it only adds 
to the hysteria to answer it... I believe that to recognize 
such a question and cooperate with it will in the end 
serve only to feed the cancer that is already beginning 
to eat away our precious freedoms ... The other im- 
portant principle relating to recent events is that of 
freedom of association. I believe in free association of 
people. Jesus believed in it. . . 

Pressure to resign was put on me at this time by of- 
ficials of both the Presbytery of the Episcopal Diocese 
(West Cincinnati-Saint Barnabas Church is a Federated 
congregation). Their major concern seemed to be avoid 
a possible loss of funds. I do not like conflict as such, 
but neither do I find it possible to compromise on a 
principle, so I did not resign. Because of the commit- 
ment of a small group within Presbytery to an article in 
our church law which states that “God alone is Lord of 
conscience,” and because many people in the community 
supported me, Presbytery decided, after an informal in- 
vestigation, not to take any official action. However, the 
opposition of churchmen made an important issue out of 
my refusal to pay income taxes. At the same time, in an 
informal meeting with Presbyterian officials specific 
mention was made of my having taken part in a cam- 
paign to open Cincinnati’s Coney Island Amusement 
Park to everyone, and of my ideas about “inter-marriage” 
(to me, it’s marriage and I have made this clear when the 
question is discussed). 

The congregation of West Cincinnati-Saint Barnabas 
Church was united in support of my continuing to be 
its pastor, and the efforts of various individuals and 
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groups through the past year to cause a split or a rift 
in our fellowship have only strengthened our bonds of 
unity. Similarly, the Board and staff of Findlay Street 
Neighborhood House publicized their desire to retain 
me as Director, even in the face of a published threat 
from the American Legion to force withdrawal of Com- 
munity Chest Funds unless I was removed. Community 
support came also from a group of over three hundred 
people who signed a statement prepared by a “Com- 
mittee for Freedom of Conscience” organized by fellow 
ministers, rabbis, social workers, and civil liberties sup- 
porters from all walks of life. A good many individuals 
wrote letters of support to local newspapers; the Chris- 
tian Century supported my work editorially, all together 
these efforts resulted in my continuing in my jobs. 

During the period last winter when there were in- 
numerable meetings, conferences, calls from newsmen, 
and other trying circumstances, I received fairly fre- 
quent phone calls, letters, visits from the Department of 
Internal Revenue. From 1948 through 1954 I withheld 
that portion of my income tax which I had estimated 
went for war purposes. This amount was at first 70 
and later 80%. I paid the 20 to 30% for civilian, non- 
military uses. The amount that I was unwilling to give 
for war purposes I planned to contribute to causes of 
brotherhood and peace. But the hope that I could 
spend this money in this way was to be thwarted, as I 
soon discovered. Each year, using the information I 
had given it in my tax returns, the Department of In- 
ternal Revenue forced me to give to what I believed to 
be wrong by ordering the bank to surrender from my 
account the amount it said that I owed. 

It became clear to me at this point that the only right 
course for me to follow was to no longer file a return, 
and I filed none from 1955 through 1957. I would not 
have taken this step had my conscientious objection to 
paying taxes for war been respected. But since in filing, 
I had given information which enabled the government 
to make a forced collection, no other course lay open to 
me. 


The Long Arm of the State 


During the past years, and particularly in the last two, 
I have learned how far the arm of the government ex- 
tends into the life of the citizen and the church. Bank 
accounts can be appropriated, safety deposit boxes 
opened; cars, homes and other personal property seized 
to meet the demands of the Department of Internal Rev- 
enue no matter how conscientiously opposed the in- 
dividual may be to answering these demands. 

When I declined to give Revenue any information 
which would help it to collect from me, it concentrated 
on our church treasurer, an action which I feel was 
wrong. A church treasurer is selected by the congrega- 
tion and not by the Revenue Department. The church 
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should not be a tax collecting agency in the first place. 
But having accepted this role, a congregation or desig- 
nated governing group should make the decisions in re- 
lation to the government’s demands, not the treasurer or 
any other paying officer employed by the church. 

Failing in its efforts to collect from the church, or to 
attach my automobile, (which I had sold) the Revenue 
officials served me with a summons to appear before 
them on September 10, 1958, “with all books, records 
and memoranda pertaining to acquisition and/or dis- 
position of all assets owned, acquired and/or disposed 
of since January 1, 1958; all similar type records of 
liabilities incurred and/or paid during such period; 
and prepared to testify regarding these records and the 
contents of any safety deposit boxes under your control 
during that period.” 

On September 5 I sent to the Revenue Officer a two- 
page letter setting out the reasons I would not appear 
before him on September 10th. I said in that letter: 


The Department of Internal Revenue exercises a 
power of coercion which threatens the liberty of 
the individual, violates conscience and jeopardizes 
the life of our free institutions . .. My conscience 
tells me that I can neither pay my taxes nor co- 
operate with you in your effort to collect them... 
Mankind is now threatened with extinction. Two 
powerful military nations, Russia and the United 
States, though affirming they believe in and want 
peace, are daily leading us closer to the brink of war. 
Some way this death march must be stopped. . . 
It is my feeling that tyranny has already begun to 
show its head when a citizen is pressed to give fi- 
nancial support to what he contends is the most 
outrageous sin of our age and the probable destroyer 
of much if not all of our civilization. 


I told the Revenue Officer in this letter that I wanted 
to make it clear that I would not honor any summons, 
subpoena or indictment from the Department of Internal 
Revenue, Judge of the District Court or United States 
Commissioner. I told him this was not “a threat of 
defiance, but a pledge of complete non-cooperation with 
the evil forces which are now engaged in prosecuting 
this act of violence against my conscience.” 

On the morning of September 12th I was arrested by 
three federal officers. I told them I could not cooperate 
with their purpose and would not voluntarily accompany 
them. They carried me to their car and then from the 
car into the Federal Building. Photographers were in 
the corridor and the picture of the three men carrying 
“the body” has evidently appeared in a good many 
newspapers and magazines. Non-cooperation was the 
only course I could take but I have been surprised that 
so many people responded favorably. Even small chil- 
dren seem to understand the issues involved. 
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At each attempt of the Commissioner to have me 
participate in the pro1eedings, I declined, telling him 
that I could not control what happened to me physically, 
but that they were not in control of my spirit. After 
several unsuccessful attempts to get me to make a plea, 
to arrange for counsel, to post bond, or to sign a state- 
ment for release on my own recognizance, the Com- 
missioner set a hearing for September 26th, and I ex- 
pected to be held until that date. But later that same 
day, after visits from the Bishop of our Diocese, several 
attorneys who were interested in my case, and members 
of our congregation, and after a number of telephone 
calls, the Commissioner released me without any bond 
arrangement. That evening I appeared on a local 15- 
minute television program, discussing my action and my 
religious convictions. 


For the Sake of Money 

This fall at the beginning of the United Appeal for 
Community Chest funds the American Legion announced 
it would boycott the Appeal unless I was fired by the 
Community Chest. The Chest, of course, has no direct 
control over the staff of its member agencies and Neighi- 
bornood House board chairman, U. S. Fowler, issued a 
statement: 

Neighborhood House owes much of its life, spirit and 
vigor to Rev. Maurice McCrackin. I can’t see that the 
board can at this time sacrifice him for the sake o; 
money. 

The board agreed to a plan whereby Neighborhood 
House would receive only the amount specifically desig- 
nated to it in Chest pledges, and this plan was announced 
by the Chest, in order to lessen the possible effect of 
the American Legion boycott. But on September 12th 
the executive committee of the United Appeal campaign 
met, two hours after my arrest, and suspended Neighbor- 
hood House as an agency of the Chest. The Committee 
for Freedom of Conscience has urged the community to 
give to the United Appeal, and to earmark pledges for 
Neighborhood House. We are hopeful that the Neighbor- 
hood House budget of $45,000 will be raised in this man- 
ner, though the future relationship between the United 
Appeal and Neighborhood House is not clear. 

On September 25th I received a telephone call ad- 
vising me that the hearing before the Commissioner had 
been postponed to the 30th, but newsmen were advised 
by the federal officials that there had been no postpone- 
ment, and that the call must have been a fake. In re- 
sponse to calls from the press I theu released a statement: 


It is my hatred for war that makes it impossible for 
me to obey the summons of September 10 or to 
appear for the hearing today. It may be that the 
authorities will again take possession of my body, 
but it is my earnest purpose, God being my helper, 
that no one, no circumstance, no place shall be al- 











lowed to take possession of my spirit and of my 
conscience. 

The late papers on the 26th carried this statement 
together with a news story that a hearing had been held 
in my absence and that the Commissioner had referred 
my case to the grand jury. 

While this hearing was being conducted a prayer | 
service was held in our church. I announced at that } 
time that I had undertaken to fast for a period, for | 
four reasons: 

Self purification. 

Enduring peace between all nations. 

The practice of reconciliation and true brotherhood 
in our land. 

That God alone may be accepted as Lord of con. 
science. 

I do not know how long I shall fast, but I feel we 
are in a period of such extremity that each of us must 
do his utmost to extend and exemplify the spirit of non. 
violence and love. I shall be praying daily for the 
strength and grace to do that. 








the death of a racing car driver 


Boom and then the wind deliberated where 
to blow his body. The woodbine urged 

it come and startle moles from breakfasting 
on woodbine, moles connived to make it 
Palace for the King of Moles and roots t 
dismayed with dark cried, “Turn to light 
and fire all these caves of underground.” 





The argument continued through the night. | 
Where to put him? Now he had no say, 
no shaft to mark the way, no unity—broke : 
short the point of sundering, a diamond 
delivered up to coronets and bishops’ staffs. ; 
He lay amid the courts of funeral, a genial prize, ; 
severed in two; a duplicate disaster } 


and would not meet again except 

as trickery in some mortician’s shop. At dawn 
the parliaments divided up the loot 

and pondered the duration of their world. 
The woodbine heard an exodus of moles and 
coronations’ hot regalia stumbled through 

a temple joined with pistons, bolts and pipe. 


And when mothers found their way to envelopes 
of hair and widows brought out veils from 
bridal chests, the Racer’s body, tarnished 

in the sun, found condition in the trembling 
earth and rested there with pollen on his lips 
waiting for the horns that lay like crickets 

in the fields of May. 


Ned O’Gorman 
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Next to sinners, the most maligned 
are the saints. Saints are persons who 
live according to the beliefs that 
others merely preach. The conscien- 
tious objector, according to this ad- 
mittedly peculiar usage, should be 
considered a saint. For he is not will- 
ing to set aside the injunction against 
murder simply because its frequency 
is increased, its administration sys- 
tematically organized, and its per- 
petrator a collectivity rather than 
an individual. 

The similar plight of saints and 
sinners is illustrated in an anecdotc 
recalled by Jim Peck. It seems that 
Louis Lepke, of Murder, Inc. fame, 
was in jail at the same time as Peck. 
“Next to Lepke’s cell at one time was 
a young CO from Iowa, Lowell Naeve. 
He tried to explain what a CO was 
but the gangster had trouble under- 
standing. ‘You mean they put you 
in here for not killing?’ Lepke finally 
exclaimed—and he laughed and 
laughed.” 

But fortunately, Peck is not a saint 
—except in the peculiar usage thus 
far adopted. The conventional mean- 
ing of the term burdens those who 
would be saints with numerous poses 
—holiness, goodness, and patience, 
among others. The author, I am hap- 
py to say, does not suffer from these 
foibles of sainthood. The style and 
the revealed personality of the author 
dispel any illusions the uninitiated 
may have that this CO is Christ-like 
in disposition. Peck possesses an 
earthy normality. He likes to eat, 
loves to drink, and even indulges in 
sex. It is precisely this quality of 
humanity that makes his _recollec- 
tions so interesting. It suggests that 
many men, even those who do not 
have the alleged courage of saints, 
can walk this difficult path. In this 
sense, We Who Would Not Kili fulfills 


*We Who Would Not Kill, by James 
Peck. (Lyle Stuart, New York) $3.00. 
Order from LIBERATION 


October, 1958 


HE WOULD NOT KILL 


DAVID MATZA 


the same valuable function as Henri 
Alleg’s The Question. It exhibits in 
dramatic fashion the important truth 
that heroes and martyrs are made of 
human stuff—not markedly different 
from the stuff of which we are all 
made. Alleg, the human being, with- 
stands all tortures, and survives with- 
out informing. Jim Peck, equally 
human, endures shame and ostracism 
—and he too survives. He survives 
with principles intact. 

Peck’s story is valuable for another, 
and less political, reason. For the 
criminologist, it represents an in- 
teresting view of prison life—in some 
respects comparable to Alexander 
Berkman’s Prison Memoirs of an An- 
archist. In most respects, however it 
does not attain the moral and intel- 
lectual stature of Berkman’s memoirs. 
Nevertheless, it is a document that 
should be of considerable use in 
helping the survey-obsessed social 
scientist flavor his bland interview- 
responses with the tangy taste of 
reality. 

It must be said that Peck has had 
an unfortunate political record. His 


foible (and it was a serious one) was 
that he always had the audacity to 
disagree. He objected to World War 
II while working for a Communist- 
dominated news agency. As a result, 
he not only spent a few years in a 
federal penitentiary, but lost his job 
as well. As all recall, the Communists 
were “anti-war” only until the Nazi 
invasion of Russia in June of 1941. By 
1948, the Communists were “anti-war” 
once again and were in the process of 
sparking the ill-fated Wallace cam- 
paign. At this date, Peck was working 
for an agency which supplied legal 
aid in labor cases. This agency was 
dominated by the Socialists. Peck 
supported Wallace in order to protest 
against the “bi-partisan” foreign poli- 
cy of the late forties. Once again, 
Peck was without a job. The fate of 
the maverick left-winger, who adheres 
to no party-line, is a familjar one. 
Perhaps the greatest irony of highly 
organized modern life is that rebels, 
too, must be conformists. It is in this 
stubborn fact of modern political 
protest that we find both the weakness 
and the strength of James Peck. 








A ton of ore dug from the Iron Range 
unloaded off a freighter from Duluth 
headed for ingots in the Gary mill 


sonnet from the papers 
All I know is what I read in the papers—Will Rogers 


Today’s headlines: BUSINESS PROSPECTS BRIGHT... 
WHEAT STRONG ... COTTON SOARS... U.S. STEEL DECLARES 
A STOCK SPLIT ... HOUSE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
O. K’S PRESIDENT’S PLAN TO USE ARMED MIGHT... 


THE PENTAGON ANNOUNCES WE WILL FIGHT 

TO FREE ASIA ... BULL MARKET ROUTS BEARS... 

STEEL OPENS STRONG ON HUNDRED THOUSAND SHARES 
UP FIVE AND A HALF DOLLARS OVERNIGHT ... 


tested in “clean bombs” on the Stock Exchange 
secured by margins on tomorrow’s youth 
paid for by unborn innocents they kill. 


Walter Lowenfe!s 
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LIBERATION NEEDS MONEY 


Your subscriptions are not enough to keep us going. In addition we must have gifts for the magazine to survive. 


Albert Bigelow, skipper of the Golden Rule, makes this 
plea to you on behalf of LIBERATION: 





The voyage of Golden Rule was a spontaneous act. But the act 
was preceded by long, often indirect, preparation. The attitude 
to act was necessary for the act. In this sense LIBERATION was 
an indispensable part of the voyage of Golden Rule. 


You and | cannot do without LIBERATION. BUT SURELY WE ARE 
INTELLIGENT ENOUGH TO REALIZE THAT WE SHALL LOSE 
LIBERATION IF WE DO NOT CARE ENOUGH TO SUPPORT LIBER- 
ATION. I use the word “lose” deliberately. The situation at this 
moment is a critical one. 


Why not act now, for your liberation —send your contribution 
to LIBERATION prompily, 


Now when Albert Bigelow’s appeal is still fresh in your mind send your contribution to LIBERATION, 110 Chris- 
topher Street, New York 14, N. Y. Make it as generous as you can. 


Note: Don’t send $1 if you can afford $5 or $5 if you can afford $10 or more. 
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